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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

course I have kept the eight "new" poems by W. B. Yeats 
till the last. These at least would appease me for the 
lack of form that I find, on the whole, in Form. They did, 
and they do; for I found them none the less beautiful for 
beirig already familiar — they were published in the Feb- 
ruary, 1916, number of Poetry, and they are reprinted 
without a word of acknowledgment. A. C H. 

ARTIST VERSUS AMATEUR 

One would hardly expect to find in The Little Review 
such advice as that given by Mr. Harold Bauer in The 
Compleat Amateur, or How Not To Be An Artist, but it is 
precisely what one would expect of Mr. Bauer. And after 
all the delightful thing about The Little Review is its un- 
expectedness. When asked to write an article, Mr. Bauer 
said that writing was not his art. Nevertheless he gave some 
very pertinent — or impertinent — suggestions, among them 
the two following: 

"Le style fait I'homme." 

If you want to become an author, give up your life to the study 
of calligraphy; if a painter, devote yourself to the manufacture of 
paints and brushes; if a composer, commit to memory the number 
of notes in every standard classical work; and if a singer or instru- 
mentalist, spend your whole energy in the establishing of a "sound 
technical foundation." Emotional expression can then, if desired, 
be subsequently spread like treacle on bread over all these differ- 
ent stylic bases, this operation requiring neither skill nor expression. 

Personality; or, as some authorities have it, individuality. 

This is the greatest asset of the amateur. An artist is like every- 
body in the world. The book we read, the picture we see or the 
music we hear, which renders tangible our own dimly-felt thoughts 
and emotional stirrings, shows that we are in reality one with the 
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Artist versus Amateur 

artist, and with the universe of which these expressions are but 
reflections of unseen and unheard forces. An artist combines the 
power and responsibilities of the aristocrat with the feelings of 
an anarchist, he is the guardian of privilege and the destroyer of 
authority, the leveler of barriers and the creator of the superman, 
the leader and servant of humanity and . . . the Arch Enemy of 
the Amateur! The Artist is like all humanity, but the Amateur is 
not like the Artist. The Amateur must hang on for de-r life to 
his precious soul and resist to the last gasp the incursions of any 
outside force in which he can trace the semblance of his own nature ; 
for if anything gets in something may get out, and he won't be able 
to sort himself out afterwards. Hence the Amateur mus.? be an 
Individualist; otherwise he is doomed to extinction. . . . 

ROBERT FROST'S QUALITY 

It is not easy to define the exact quality of Robert Frost's 
poems, but a certain characteristic of The Home Stretch in 
the July Century is characteristic of them all : a sense, that is, 
of the significance of the apparently insignificant moments of 
life; he makes us feel these moments to be as important as 
they really are. It is very much like that light of permanence 
in which the "little Dutch masters" saw and painted their 
otherwise commonplace interiors. It is what Mr. Frost makes 
of his New England scenes and characters that counts. His 
imitators — of which there begin to be some — will never get 
more than a husk of externality; they might as well imitate 
Will Carleton's Farm Ballads. 

This poet never takes the bloom off the thing he gives us. 
His precision is in giving us chemicals in a state of solution, 
of inter-action, before they have crystallized or formed a new 
substance. (This, by the way, is like Tchekoff.) He does 
not overstate, he does not "characterize." His specimens are 
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